THE   MURDER   OF   SERVETUS

them; that of a lean, pallid, emaciated man, with a
tangled beard, who, with glowing eyes and speaking
foreigner's French, hurled abominable accusations at
their Christian leader. They could not but consider him
a man possessed, a man driven by the promptings of
Satan. From hearing to hearing, their feelings towards
him grew more and more unfavourable. Really the trial
was over, and nothing left but to condemn the accused.
But Calvin's masked enemies wanted the affair to be long
drawn out, still doing their utmost to deprive the dictator
of the triumph he would secure from the condemnation
of his adversary. Once more they did their utmost to
save Servetus, arranging, as in Bolsec's case, to secure the
opinion of the other Swiss Reformed synods, actuated by
the secret hope that in this instance, likewise, the victim
of Calvin's dogmatism would be torn from the zealot's
claws.

Calvin, however, was only too well aware that his
authority was shaken and might fall. It was essential
for him to avoid a second reverse. He took measures
accordingly, despatching, while his victim still rotted in
prison, missive after missive to the synods of Zurich,
Basle, Berne, and Schaff hausen, to influence the opinions
of these bodies. Messengers were speeded to all points of
the compass; friends were set in motion to warn his
colleagues against helping so wicked a blasphemer to
escape judgment. He was aided in his machinations by
the fact that Servetus was known to be a disturber of the
theological peace, and that since the days of Zwingli and
Bucer, the "impudent Spaniard" had been loathed
throughout Protestant Europe. The result was that the
Swiss synods unanimously pronounced Servetus's views
to be erroneous and wicked. Even though not one of
the four religious communities frankly demanded or even
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